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any one of the specified circumstances happen, it|taught of God. The latter Rabbins, it is true, to 
may be the day after the delivery of the prophecy,|avoid the conclusions which christians deduced 
or at any period from that time to the end of the |from Isaiah, and especially the chapter last speci- 
world ; this will so indefinitely augment the proba- | fied, have invented a distinction of a double Mes- 
bility against the contemporaneous ogcurrence of|siah, “one who was to redeem us, and another 
merely these fifty circumstances, that it surpasses |who was to suffer for us; for they say, that there 
the power of numbers to express correctly the im-|are two several persons promised under the name 
mense improbability of its taking place. Be it re-|of the Messiah; one of the tribe of Ephraim, the 
membered, also, that in this calculation [ have| other of the tribe of Judah ; one the son of Joseph, 
assumed the hypothesis most favourable to the ad- | the other the son of David ; the one to precede, fight, 
versaries of prophecy, and the most unfavourable|and suffer death; the other to follow, conquer, 
possible to the well-being of the world, and the|reign, and never die.” But Bishop Pearson proves 
happiness of its inhabitants; namely, the hypothesis that this distinction is false and novel ; and, farther, 
that every thing is fortuitous ;—and it will be seen|that the Rabbins who preceded Jesus Christ un- 
how my argument is strengthened by restoring| derstood the chapter, of which we are now speak- 
things to their proper state. If every thing were|ing, to be a prediction of the Messiah, and of him 
left to blind chance, it appears that the probability | alone. 
against the fulfilment of only fifty independent pre-| Origen, indeed, informs us, that in his time the 
dictions would be too great to be expressed numeri-| Jews took another way to evade the difficulties in 
cally: how much greater then must it be in fact, | which the consideration of this chapter placed them. 
when all events are under the control of a Being|/They argued, that the prophecy did not relate to 
of matchless wisdom, power, and goodness, who|one man, but to one people, the Jews, who were 
hates fraud and deception, who must especially |smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles 
hate it when attempted under his name and au-|for their conversion. But to show the absurdity of 
thority, who knows all that occurs in all places,|this interpretation, he’pressed them with this sen- 
and who can dissipate with “the breath of his|tence from the Septuagint, axe rw» avogiwe re daw pe 
mouth” every deceiver, and all ‘their delusions ?| 7x4 «is Savarov; and the argument was so decisive, 
The more we know of the prophecies, aud of his-|they could not withstand it. This proves not onl 
tory, whether sacred or profane, the more we are|the trath of the received interpretation of this 
struck with the correspondence of predictions and|famous prophecy, but, farther, that the Hebrew 
events; their coincidence in hundreds of instances|text of that time read agreeably to the ss Savarov of 
are so palpably notorious that none can deny it:|the Septuagint; otherwise, the Jews, by quoting 
every principle of reason, every result of correct |their own éext (Is. liii. 8) and showing that it d 
computation, instituted with a view to this inquiry, }not mean “smitten to death,” would have repro- 
is in favour of the positions maintained by cbristians|bated the Greek version, and triumphed over the 
in all ages. Imagine these to be still doubtful, and |christian advocate. ; 
what is there else that is stable and certain? It may be farther remarked that if it be the 
“If these fail, people of Israel of whom the prophet speaks in this 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, chapter, he makes them to descend from a very 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” Mitton. {base and obscure origin, when he compares them 
But a person who wished to reason in favour of|to “a tender plant which grew out of a dry and 
the truth of the christian religion, from prophecy, | barren ground :” this cannot well apply to a nation 
need not take this wide field of argument. There }which in its origin was, as Abbadie observes, “ the 
are many small portions in some of the prophetic| most glorious and magnificent that ever was known; 
writings, on either of which he may safely make his|}as having been separated and distinguished from 
stand. He may take, for efample, either the ninth, | all other nations in the person of their first parent 
thirteenth and fourteenth, forty-fifth, or fifty-third | Abraham, and which was honoured with the pro- 
chapters of Isaiah, and challenge any one to account| mises of the covenant.” So again, to seize only 
and of his mission in the character they have as-|Satisfactorily for the exact correspondence of the|another feature of this portion of prophecy,—how 
signed him :—suppose, moreover, that all events prediction and the history, except he admit that the| was God’s people “ stricken for the iniquity of his 
were left to chance merely, and we were to compute, | prophet was inspired by God to foretell the events.|people?” None could fairly resist the inference 
from the principles employed by mathematicians in| Suppose we fix upon the fifty-third chapter. So|that the allusion here was not to the people of 
investigation of such subjects, the probability of| striking are its contents, and so exactly were its|God, but to some one who suffered affliction for 
these fifty independent circumstances happening at| distinct particulars, amounting clearly to ten or|their sake. 
all, Assume that there is, according to the techni- | twelve, verified in the life and sufferings of Jesus} Nor has this remarkable portion of prophecy 
eal phrase, an equal chance for the happening or| Christ, that there have not been wanting modern|been successful merely in puzzling and silencing 
the failure of any one of the specified particulars ; | Deists to affirm phat it was actually composed after|the Jews. It has, under the divine blessing, been 
then the probability against the occurrence of all|the Christian era. This calumny, however, needs|instrumental in converting unbelievers, in every 
the particulars in any way, is that of the 50th|no laboured refutation. The Septuagint version is|age of the church. There has occurred a signal 
power of 2 to unity; that is, the probability is|well known, as I remarked in a preceding letter, to|instance in modern times, namely, that of the cele- 
ter than 1125000000000000 to 1, or greater|have been undertaken nearly 300 years before|brated John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, SR 
eleven hundred and twenty-five millions of|Christ ; and that version, according to the testimony |“ whom the muses were fond to inspire and 
Billions to one, that all these circumstanges do not|of one who saw the original, contained the prophe-|to avow,” who lived the life of a libertine and 
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Ou the Bvidence deducible from the Prophecies. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
(Concluded from page 396.) 

The preceding instances are abundantly more 
than sufficient to show that, according to the pro- 
phets, thus it behoved the Messiah to suffer, to die, 
and to rise again; and that according to the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, who could not be deceived, 
who had no object to accomplish in deceiving others, 
and whose testimony is confirmed by their enemies 
and persecutors, thus Jesus Christ pip suffer, die, 
and rise again. How the contemplation of these 
things may affect others I do not pretend to con- 
jecture ; but surely the natural tendency of such an 
astonishing correspondence as that we have been 
tracing, is to “ make our hearts burn within us” 
with the cheering warmth of conviction, and the 
pure flame of devotion, similar to what was expe- 
rienced by the two disciples on that ever memor- 
able evening, when the risen Saviour “ talked with 
them in their way” to Emmaus, “ opened to them 
the Scriptures, and, beginning at Moses and all the 

hets, expounded unto them the things concern- 
ing himself.” 

Suppose that, instead of the spirit of prophecy 
breathing more or less in every book of Scripture, 
predicting events relative to a great variety of gen- 
eral topics, and delivering besides almost innumer- 
able characteristics of the Messiah all meeting in 
the person of Jesus,—there had been only ten men 
in ancient times who pretended to be prophets, each 
of whom exhibited only five independent criteria as 
to place, government, concomitant events, doctrine 
taught, effects of doctrine, character, sufferings, or 

th; the meeting of all which, in one person, 











_ tarn up, even at distinct periods. This computa-|cies of Isaiah. Besides, it is an incontrovertible| Atheist; but who, sgoelly to the testimony of 
_ tion, however, is independent of the consideration | fact that the Jews in all ages, from the delivery of| Bishop Burnet, died the d 


“ of a penitent chri 
| oftime. Let it then 


recollected farther, that if|these prophecies to the present, admit Isaiah to be|tian.” The perusal of this chapter, the meditation 
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upon its complete fulfilment, and upon the beauti-|is such that gold will flow to those countries where|enjoy our blessings, than for a larger share g 
ful summary it contains of the most peculiar and labour is cheapest, and where the bullion and coin|them.” Is not this longing for more blessings; 
distinguishing doctrines of christianity, so operated |are the most valued, or realize the largest results. | great reason for our want of cheerfulness? 
on the mind of this profligate, though able man, as| “This is fully demonstrated in the fact that,| It is a lesson that we are slow to learn, that gin. 
to lead (in the opinion of the prelate just mention- | notwithstanding the additional accumulation of the|cumstances cannot give happiness—we deceive oun — 
ed) to an unfeigned faith in him “ who was wounded | precious metals within the past fourteen years,|selves daily with the thought that were this or ths 
for his transgressions, and by whose stripes he was| amounting to over one thousand millions of dollars, | annoying thing removed, and something else 
healed,” there is really but little more on hand in the United|we fancy particularly agreeable given, then wg 
Such, then, being the cogency of the evidence|States and Western Europe than in 1850—1853.|might be cheerful. The dweller in the heated town 
resulting from prophecy, let us not attempt to resist|In the year 1851, the Bank of France held four|in summer imagines, that if the full book of naturs ~ 
it; such the purity and heavenly tendency of the| hundred and eighty-six millions of francs in silver | were opened before him, it would be an easy 
precepts and doctrines often blended with the pre- | and eighty-two millions in gold ; whereas now, after |to bear thesmall cares of the day. Yet nature, with 
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dictions, let us yield ourselves to their influence. 
Let us gather food for meditation from the anima- 
ting language of those who 
“ Th’ inspiring breath 

Ecstatic felt ; and from this world retir’d, 

Convers’d with angels and immortal forms 

On gracious errands bent.” . THOMPSON. 
Let us implant the delightful anticipations of faith, 
upon the triumphant declarations of prophecy, and 
hail that happy period foretold by-Isaiah, when 

“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill be brought low ; 

“And the crooked shall become straight, and the rough 
places a smooth plain: 

“And the glory of Jebovah shall be revealed ; 

“And all flesh shall see together the salvation of our 
God.” 

Infidelity, every where active, though always 
baffled, will suggest the improbability of the com- 
pletion of the prophecies yet unfulfilled : but when 
it is considered that many of the predictions, long 
ago realized, were delivered at the same time, and 
by the same prophet, as those for whose accomplish- 
ment we are waiting, it would be the height of ab- 
surdity and impiety to encourage a doubt. It may 
happen naturally enough, that the true meaning of 
@ prediction may be disguised, in order that the 
wayward wills of men may not operate for its pre- 
vention; but this is no reason for its rejection. 
Prophecies are like writings in cipher, which re- 
quire either tutors or events to explain their hidden 
meaning, and render them natural and intelligible. 
This, with regard to the Old Testambntepredic- 
tions, “ is what Jesus Christ and his Apostles have 
done. They have opened the seal, they have rent 
the veil, and developed the spiritual sense. They 
have taught us, that our enemies are our passions, 
that our Redeemer is a spiritual Redeemer.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


The Gold Product of the World. 


In a late number of the Banker's Magazine, it 
is stated that it appears from reliable data, that 
the production of gold and silver throughout the 
world, has fully quadrupled since the discovery of 
gold in California. The annual production in the 
years 1846, 1847 and 1848, was estimated at 
$61,000,000, of which Russia and Mexico were 
the principal sources. The entire product of the 
current year is estimated at over $270,000,000. 
A careful scrutiny of the sources of supply is said 
to show that North and South America produce 
about $96,350,000 in gold, and $47,650,000 in 
silver, a total of $144,000,000. Australia, Russia 
and other portions of the world, produce annually 
$108,000,000 in gold, and $19,500,000 in silver, 


a total of $127,500,000. The annual average of 


ed gold crop of California is set down at $60,000,- 

The effect of this increased production of the 
precious metals, is thus stated by the reviewer :— 

“ The vast accumulations of gold of the last four- 
teen years, enure largely to the benefit of the United 
States and Great Britain, by giving an impulse to 
commerce and to manufactures. Remote nations 
are indirectly benefitted, because the course of trade 


a period of twelve years, it holds three hundred 
and ninety-four millions in both metals, 

“In the year 1862, the Bank of England held 
£22,000,000 in bullion and coin, which was, in 
fact, for the country at large—the joint stock banks, 
country banks and private bankers maintaining 
but small specie reserves. ‘This year the bullion 
and coin of the Bank of England ranges from four- 
teen and a half to fifteen and a half millions sterl- 
ing, and the Scotch and Irish banks £4,270,000.” 

The following statement of the amounts of specie 
held by the Banks of England, France, and the 
United States, an 1852 and 1863, is given to show 
that there has been no aggregate increase in those 
countries— 

Bank of England, 

“ «France, 
Banks of the United States, “ 


1852,  $110,000,000 
“ 113,000,000 
84,000,000 
307,000,000 
75,000,000 
80,000,000 
118,000,000 
Total, 273,000,000 
The apprehension of a very greatly diminished 
value of gold and silver as a consequence of their 
vastly increased production, reasonable as such 
apprehension seemed, has not yet been realized. 
The first effect of an increased supply of the pre- 
cious metals is of course some inflation of prices, 
but very soon the regulating influence of the course 
of trade, above adverted to, comes into play, and 
the surplus of gold and silver is inevitably drawn 
away “ to those countries where labour is cheapest, 
and where the bullion and coin are most valued, 
and realize the largest results;” and the entire 
commercial world is so large that it takes a long 
time to fill all its channels. 


oo oe 
For “The Friend.” 


Total, 


Bank of England, 
“ «France, 
Those of the United States, “ 


1863, 
“ 


Cheerfulness. 


The value of cheerfulness in our intercourse with 
others is so universally admitted, that it would be 
well to see if it were not more generally practi- 
cable. 

I do not refer now to that bouyancy of spirit, 
which is the heritage of childhood, and in a few 
cases lasts through life; to that cheerfulness which 
is happiness without a reason; but to cheerfulness 
upon principle. 

There are many trials appointed to us jn our 
pilgrimage, and at times periods of severe suffering 
are dispensed, when it is as much as we can do to 
hold on our way at all; yet few could say that such 
afflictions had made up the whole of their lot, and 
as in the external world the days of storm bear 
but a small proportion to the days of suushine—so 
most of us have our seasons when we might be 
cheerful if we would. If unlike the robin we can- 
not sing in the rain, let ug at least in fair weather 
be thankful with the song sparrow. 

The pious and gentle wife of Frederick Perthes 
wrote, “ we have more need to pray for a heart to 


all her soothiog ministry, is but a borrower— 
‘For we receive but what we give, ae 
And in our life alone can natare live, ei 
Uurs is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud” 
The cause lies deeper. Is it not that we do nok 
fully believe tbat our lots are all appointed gs] | 
‘That we omit to notice that they have been ord ; 
for us far better than we could have planned them 
ourselves? That we forget that our greatest dig. 
appointments have sometimes, even to our shore 
sighted vision, been our greatest blessings? And 
above all, that our faith is weak that we shall still — 
be cared for? Want of cheerfulness is too often 
want of thankfulness. a 
We allow a small cloud of trouble to overspread — 
a multitude of mercies, until every shining lightig 
hidden, and we walk in darkness. Pain has been — 
said to be the deepest thing in our nature, and the — 
occurrences which annoy us, consequently = 
stronger hold of our spirits than the good 
pleasant things; but this seems more our infi 
something that we should strengthen ourselves 
against, than a law intended to be abiding. “Som | 
row,” says a recent writer, “ has its appointed time 
and work, but when that is over, let it go; it sam 
hireling and remaineth not in the house forever; 
but the son remaineth ever, and the son is Isaae,q — 
son of laughter.” ce 





For “ The Friend” i oN 
Flint Arrow-Heads. aa 
The stone arrow-heads which the aborigines of 
this country used before the settlement of Europeans — 
among them, have often excited our wonder on a 
count of the symmetry with which many of them — 
are executed, considering the rough tools which — 
must have been employed in making them. A 
doubt bas even been expressed whether.even with 
our more finished implements, they could now be — 
successfully imitated. A recent number of thé 
Gentleman's Magazine contains an account of 
mauufacture of articles of this kind, by a man 
was detected in attempting to dispose of them a 
genuine autique arrow beads, from a barrow about 
eight miles from Winchester, England. On being 
pressed, the man confessed that he had made them 
himself; and said, that for a smail consideration he * 
would show the “ art and mystery.” “ Pulling out 
of his pocket a small dirty bag, he took from it® — 
common carpenter's awl, aud the hasp which gow 
over the staple of a padlock, and then taking from 
another pocket some pieces of flint, he sat do ; 
and holding the fliut dexterously between his thum 
and finger, and resting his hand upon his knee, be 
soon formed a beautiful specimen. The man's 
skill and quickness were remarkable, being, a8 be 
informed me, the effect of several years practice i” 
the art. ‘I'he awl he used for making the angles” — 
at the base, and rouuding the barbs. I ought to — 
say that the long portion of the hasp formed the = r 
handle, and the circular part the hammer, with” 
which he broke the flints.” The arrow-heads thas” 
prepared, could only be distinguished from those OF 
ancient date, by the fresh appearance of the frac 
tures. dD. 
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supporting themselves by any trade or art.| you can hold no longer. Charity! Nay, call it 
Palm-oil is an article of commerce to some extent;|by any other name. Perhaps you think you will 
but it is of little importance to the country at pre-| fare better in eternity, if though you give nothing 
sent. Every body — on presents from the} while you live, you give a great deal when you die. 
King, the poorer e on the cowries and cloths} Hah! you intend then a compromise with God! 
he distributes at the “customs,” the richer on the}Think you not that he sees through that flimsy 
more valuable gifts, and on some small stock of|gauze? Why at this rate, if you were to live 
cattle; and the king’s whole means of distributing] forever in this world, you would do no good to all 
sufficient for the wants of life, comes from the slave-|eternity. Perhaps you think very lightly of death- 
trade. He said that the trade had been carried|bed repentance. Have you any reason to think 
on in his country for centuries, and that it was his| better of death-bed charity? Are they not both 
— means of living and paying his people. He|done, not from choice, but from that kind of 
id not send slaves away in his own ships; but|necessity which takes all virtue out of them? If 
white men came to him for them, and was there|charity and repentance are well-diffused through 
any harm in his selling? It was not his fault that) life, they may better be spared at its close, for 
he sold slaves, but those who made his fathers do} their work is then done. 
it, and hence it became one of the institutions of} Don't wait then any longer, for whatever terms 
the country. There is a great deal of clear, rough| you may make with your conscience, God never 
common sense in all this, and it points to the root| compromises. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
of the mischief. If European nations wish Africa|do it with thy might.” Let the hospital, the asy- 
to be developed, they must put a stop to the slave-| lum, the college, the church, rise before our living 
trade. All the monstrous institutions of such ajeyes to bless them withal. It will cost less if 
country as Dahomey have grown up round it, and| you build it yourself; executors, you know, are 
must collapse with it, and the people would then be| spendthrifts of large estates, and what you leave 
forced, from sheer necessity, to attempt other means} for charity may become the reward of executive 
of living. It is probable that even the strange in-| villainy. Why not then make the most of your 
stitution of the Amazons has something to do with|means by doing the work yourself? After all, 
this original evil. What, with incessant wars,| you may have something to leave for charity, but 
which themselves have grown to a great extent out}do good now, “while it is in the power of thy 
of this trade, the constant waste of life at the mur-|hand,” and your gifts, while living, will impart an 
derous “customs,” and the slave-trade itself, the) unequivocal character to the gifts you leave behind 
male population is so reduced, that the women are| you. 
to the men as three to one, and the king is obliged,} Beware of letting your resentments into your 
therefore, to keep up women soldiers. It is, in-| will. This is a monstrous iniquity, and all the 
deed, astounding, that such a contmunity should] more monstrous, because it admits of no repentance, 
exist at all.— Abridged from the London Times. |\excepting where repentance will be of no avail. 
ee oe, tai Your son has offended you, and you will cut him 
Make Your Will off with a shilling. Your daughter has incensed 
To-day. Whynot? To-morrow you may die-| you by marrying against your command, and you 
“ For what is your life? It is even a vapour that|doomed her to poverty. Aye, and you begin the 
appeareth fof a little time, and then vauisheth|instrument by saying, “ Jn the mame of God, 
away.” Is the business too.serious for you? Does| Amen.” Look! you are writing your last will and 
it compel you to think of what you would fain| testament, and cutting off your own child in the 
avoid! That thought is friendly. If it compel] name of that God whosays, “ he shall have judgment 
you to go a mile, go with it twain—the farther the} without mercy, that hath shown no mercy.” Can 
better. Are you superstitious? Do you fear to| vengeance and profanity go higher or deeper than 
draw your-will, lest you should die soon after? lest| this? And this will is to be opened and read after 
it should seem a card of invitation to the “ king of| your spirit has returned to God, and your body to 
terrors?” This is stark superstition, neither more|the grave! When Herod lay a dying, he ordered 
nor less. It is the folly of thinking that God can-|that as soon as the breath was out of him, a num- 
not remove you hence, because it would be an iu-|ber of imprisoned Jews should be beheaded. He 
convenience to him, as well as to your heirs, that) wanted womev and children to weep at his death, 
you should die without a will. ‘therefore, you) and secured it in this way. Are you better than 
vainly hope to prolong your life, by refusing to set|he, if at your burial, your own child spits venom 


Be careful to avoid that prodigious wre 
society of giving all to those who already jj 
luxury, and will te se never see the day 
need. You know how the wise man dena 
sin of him “ who giveth to the rich.” Leave 
tokens of friendship if you gjll, but nothing 
Don’t pile Pelion upon Ossa. Some have de 
and the instinctive justice of men has hooted 
them in scorn to their graves. Society would 
been better pleased if, when they went out of 
world, they had not left even their bodies 
them; for they scarcély deserve a grave in the 
poorest acre of the earth. Their names turntog | 
stench in all memories, and if the manner of Be: 
reception in the next world is anything like the ime — 
difference with which they are dismissed from 
their welcome will be anything but fl “3 
That depends, however, on what world they : 
Finally (and this should have been first, bat e 
am not careful of order,) see to it before you go 
hence, that your estate is purged as far as 
of all that don’t fairly belong to it. Some years — 
ago a dying merchant called his children about — 
him, and caused his will to be read to a 
When the reading had ended, “ Now,” said ba, — 
“my children, you may enjoy all this without me. — 
morse, as without remorse I gained it, for the taint | 
of injustice or fraud is no where upon it.” Gan 
you say this? If not, be swift to make restitution, — 
The wrong may have been done years and ft 
ago, but its character remains the samé. It i : 
same as if you did it yesterday. And no lapsegf — 
time destroys the obligation to restore ill-gotten — 
wealth. Will to others only your own 2 
more. What right have you to leave the p c 
of another to your heirs, or even to charity? Iti 
his whom you wronged—not yours. Is your com 
science clea» on this point? No twinges?t No 
special remembrance of taking more than your 
Make haste to give it back. Let it not be 
in your estate. If your virtue is not strong e' 
or your virtuous shame too strong to restore 
openly, do it slyly in your will—interest and 
You will breathe easier for it as you die, evenil” 
you die of asthma.—J. B. Hagany. “ 
° For “The Friend® 
Chamouni—Mont Blane. ; 
Geneva, ——, —, 1861, 
My Dear ——— AND $ ' 
(Continued from page 398.) 
* * * While I have been writing long letter 
dated at Chamouni, so much of deep interest, 
ourselves at least, relative to our journeying 


\our way thither, has crowded upon my pen, 


your house in order. Lay aside that senseless no-/on your grave, and then turns away to curse your| with the exception of such matters as - 
o 


tion, and forthwith make your will. You will not bitter memory as long as he lives? Such an un- 
live a day longer or shorter for it. And do it not| natural crime society should put out of your power. 
by halves; that is, do not fail to sign it at once,| Righteous law should swiftly rectify such an un- 
while you are of sound mind and memory. How/)righteous will. I like the avecdote that Burnet 


often have you heard that after a funeral, the will| tells of Matthew Hale: Selden, the great English | 


was opened and found without the testator’s signa-|]awyer, bequeathed his books to the Bodleian 
ture. He had failed to sign it because he was su-| Library. Une day after he had made his will, he 
perstitious, and he died too suddenly to sign it.| went to the library and asked if he might carry 
And then came confusion, strife and endless litiga-| away a certain book. It was against the rule, and 
tion between the heirs. ‘I'he children inherited a/the librarian refised. Selden went home and wrote 
lawsuit, and the lawyers the estate. Make your/a codicil to the will, revoking the bequest to the 
will, then, and sign it. Bodleian, and giving his books to Hale, whom he 

But first, if you intend any charitable bequests,}made his executor. Selden died leaving it thus. 
change your mind at once, and as far as practica-| When Hale came to administer, he did it in that 
ble, be yourself the executor of your benevolent) incorruptible spirit of justice which he carried into 
designs. Why not enjoy the luxury of doing good| all the affairs of life. He promptly handed over 
while you live, rather than defer it till your head/the books to the Bodleian, with the wise and just 
is laid? Is there not a secret reason? Do you|remark, that Selden had appointed him executor, 
not hate to part with your money until you part| not of his passion, but of his will, I repeat, then, 
with your life? Then it is pure selfishness in you;}when you make your will, leave out your resent- 
nothing less. You will hold fast until death re-/ments. It will give you more pleasure, or less pain 
laxes your grasp, and then give to charity what|in the country to which you may go. 


|find their way into letters between far se 


loving hearts, including some little daily incidents, 
they have been almost wholly oceapied with thes 

our gradual approaches to Chamouni. With bat 
very little more than an allusion to the fact, that 


we were for days sojourning in that Vale of % 
| cided 


surpassing loveliness, so wuch has been a 
suog. O’er which, and, far and near, over the 

mighty range of Alpine peaks, Mont Blane, that 
* “dread and silent mount,” * * * * é 
“All night long visited by troops of stars, iz 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, 
Companion of the Morning star at dawn,” ‘oa 
y 


Is “ first, and chief, sole Sovereign.” 
And now we have left it; and this letter, though 
its date betraying we are at Geneva, can tell nothe 
ing of this city, its beautiful situation on the lake & 
nor of our journey hither. For my pen, goimg” 
over the same route, in the limited time allotted @ 
it, though making many a flight over vast portiom 
without touching upon them, cannot at all keep 
with the speed of your travellers, whether it be! 
steam or their good teams; much less with 
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any thing like a consecutive account of our doings, 
continue its regular pan thither from Martigny, 
by the passage of the Tete 
portions of my letters will still be 
of localities. * ° 

e lodged at Martigny, and havi 












quite in the rear 
* * * 


tide, to cross the Tete Noir; a never-to-be-forgot- 


We rose and descénded two mountains, and it oc- 


our last escort. He was indeed a dear old man, 


when ——— needed him, though he had to attend 
all the time to the mule just before me that carried 
our trunks. The road was often so narrow we had 
to go on in single file; taking the lead, and 
I with my faithful attendant in the rear. This was 
no carefully built road remember, with a parapet 
to protect the traveller, but merely a mule path; 
and sometimes there was scarcely sufficient space 
for the feet of the guide, between those of the mule 
and the edge of the precipice ; but though he knew 
the mule was sure footed, on that side he chose to 
walk, to prevent my feeling anxious or alarmed. 
I took no charge of the animal whatever, and thus 
was entirely at liberty to enjoy the grandeur of 
the scenery, trusting to his watchful care. He was 
a good old man, I think, and I quite regretted, that 
as he spoke no English and we but little French, 
we could not communicate much with each other. 

Directly after leaving Martigny, and rising a 
short distance, we passed the ancient castle of 
Batie—situated on the right bank of the Drance, 
near its junction with the Rhone—its high round 
tower forming a conspicuous feature amid the ruins 
around. It was built many centaries back, and 
was a place of great strength and terror, its lords 
—some of the Prince Bishops of Sion—being cele- 
brated for deeds of crime and cruelty. A printed 
description of it was hung up in the hotel at Mar- 
tigny, and it would appear that its deep dungeons 
and dark mysterious passages, yet hold sway over 
the superstitious fears of the people, who imagine 
that the cruel barons and their murdered victims, 
have not yet entirely disappeared from the scene 
of their guilt, and suffering. One of the under- 
ground apartments, was the occasional trial-room 
of the secret court of the middle ages, called the 
Vehm Gericht. Just before arriving at the foot 
of the immense black rock which, forming the 
mountain top, rears its bald head hundreds of feet 
above the road, and gives the name to this pass, 
we stopped at a little way-side inn, for our guide 
and mules to obtain refreshment; and it was grati- 
fying to see the care and neatness, with which the 

tches of arable ground around, were tilled and 

ept. The features of the scenery through the 
whole defile are wild and savage, and the road 
round the side of the mountain, at the foot of the 
“black head,” is scooped out of the rock, a tunnel 
having been cut in one place to give it passage. 
The rock towers, almost perpendicular, high above 
this, while the gorge below looks fearfully deep and 
dark. It is the point of emergence from this tun- 
nel, going towards Chamouni, that is represented in 
one of our stereoscopic views. Before entering the 
tunnel, we were shocked by the sight of a poor 
crippled man lying near it, who had fallen, some 
time before, from near the top of Tete Noir, down 





and draw upon their pity and bounty. And here 
I may remark, that it is one drawback to the plea- 
Noir; and pretty large |sure of travelli 
many lame, blind, and halt, who are brought from 
all parts of the country, to reap their harvest from 
the thousands of strangers who pass over the prin- 
ide and three mules, one for each of us, and one |cipal thoroughfares. } 

to carry our baggage, we set out on our first mule | pained, particularly in the valley of the Rhone, by 
the appearance, among this class, of the deplorable 
ten ride it was, and most peculiarly did I enjoy it. | victims of goitre; many of them hideously disfigur- 
ed, by the enormous swellings about their throats, 
eupied the whole day. We had an elderly man | often being stunted in their growth, and looking as 
for a guide, and a very different person was he from | though deficient in understanding, as they held up 
their hands and piteously entreated us to give— 
a Swiss I believe; so kind and faithful, he never |‘ quelque chose, quelque chose!”” Though we some- 
left my mule’s head for an instant, excepting once|times saw these poor afflicted creatures, who were 


the ever varying, gran 


seated upon a mule’s back! literally so, excepting 
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the sympathies of travellers, 


in Switzerland, to meet with so 


ur feelings were very often 


not mendicants. 
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their vision; and not yet having overtaken them in|to use his limbs since. Here he is brought, day|we might imagine we could clearly have recognized 
* that Vale of vales, it must, if I attempt to give you|by day, to act 0 a chamois, had one been bounding there; so im- 
mediately back of the lower slopes of two of the 
dark mountains bordering the vale, did it appear, 
—which we knew to be near, for we could see the 
branches of the fir trees which clothed them,—that 
it seemed difficult to believe it could be much 
further off; and as these mountains were more ele- 
vated above the horizon, from this point of view, 
than Mont Blane, it was for some time almost im- 
— to realize that it was as highas they. But 
c 


annot quite account for the remarkable distinet- 


ness of these ice-clad mountains, when so distant ; 
and indeed the mountains generally in this Alpine 
* * * *x 


region. * 


The day after we arrived at Chamouni we made 


the excursion on mules to the Mer de Glace, which 
in some respects surpassed any part of the passage 
of the Tete Noir. It was as steep as going up 


Would I could a before you some glimpses of| stairs nearly the whole of the way; some parts in- 


to us throughout the whole of that day—spent 


while we dined. After we had been descending the 
last mountain for some time, a turn in our path 
brought most unexpectedly before us, the vast sum- 
mit of a mountain we had not seen before. Oh, 
of wondrous beauty! Eaveloped in purest white— 
no harsh outline, no jagged peaks, but a chiseled 
dome. How shall I describe its form? A softly 
rounded pyramid.—The lower parts of two grand 
mountains opposite to each other, in front of us, 
were covered with a dark mantle of fir trees, which 
extended to their feet, where each gracefully folded 
over the other. Filling in this vast deep notch, 
rested the beautiful mysterious looking stranger. 
Afar, I knew it must be, for it appeared, fair and 
smooth as the face of the lovely moon; yet seem- 
ing near, so distinct its outlines, and those of others 
around it, and their soft shadows. Loftier far than 
any other I felt it to be, because, though evidently 
so far off, its fair peaked dome towered nearly as 
high above the horizon, as the dark lofty brows of 
those above referred to, immediately before us. 
Ob, as it loomed out against the blue vault above, 
it seemed not like a part of this earth, but as 
though we might have had a glimpse of some new 
fair world! Pondering, yet not once thinking what 
mountain it really might be, I gazed, absorbed, 
but asked no questions. My kind guide turned 
and looked at me for an instant—then said rather 





















displays of nature exhibited | deed were literally steps cut out of, or built up on 
the rock. But though it seemed d 
many places, and should the proverbially sure- 
footed animal, on whose back I confidingly rode, 
slip a little to one side, we might plunge over the 
fearful precipice to rise no more, yet I resigned 
him wholly to his faithful attendant, and gave my- 
self up to the full enjoyment of the almost over- 
powering display of nature in her grandest forms, 
behind, before, above, beneath, all around us. And 
now glorious Mont Blanc is fully realized, justified. 
Our road is a zig zag, from the numerous points of 
which, as we approach, and leave them, we see it 
rising, “ Sole Sovereign of the vale!” Its chiseled 
brow unchanged—the same as when, in serene 
majesty, we first beheld it. But the general view 
varying, as more and’ more of its front, and the 
surrounding ice-clad mountains were brought into 
sight. Still we mount, we climb, and unlike any 
other and inferior elevations, which sink as that of 
the spectator beeomes greater, even though they 


apgerous in 


may still be far above him, Mont Blane each time 
as we return, is rising, still rising, higher, yet 
higher. Ob sublimely beautiful vision! What a 
temple is this! Thy fair clear dome, built of erys- 
tals of the dews of heaven, solid as the enduring 
rock, beneath the sky’s blue canopy alone, where 
no stain can come,—the very embodiment of purity, 
if aught on earth is pure, and of. stillness most 
solemn, most profound,—what compared with thee 
are all man’s gorgeous proud cathedrals? Here 


impressively in his gentle tones— The summit of|reaching many a mile, spring forth thy “ flying 


Mont Blanc.” I almost rose out of my saddle, 
jexclaiming, “ Mont Blanc!” , on before us, 
‘caught the words, and with a face beaming with 
delight, he turned and reiterated, “ Mont Bianc!” 





buttresses,” there piercing the blue vault, far above 
many a tier of clouds, cluster thy pinnacles needle 
pointed! (You know they are called the “ Ai- 
guilles” of Mont Blanc, and it seems almost a true 


The name, like a talisman, sent a new thrill of|figure of speech.) Having attained our goal, a 
emotion through the frame; words were vain, and|point a hundred and fifty feet, perhaps, above this 
silently, and slowly for a time we moved forward:|part of the Mer de Glace,—where is a chalet to 


—then more rapidly, and we soon were in the 
Vale, reaching the village of Chamouni about 6 
o’clock in the evening. - ’ . 
I believe I have mentioned that we had a fine 
chamber at this village, commanding a full view 
of Mont Blanc from the windows. And now what 
wilf you think of us, if | acknowledge that in the 
views of it from this vale, we were constrained to 


rest and obtain provision for traveller and mule,— 


we witness another display of Alpine scenery, dif- © 


ferent from any we had yet seen. Dismounting, 
we took our seats on a low wall on the steep side 
of Monte Verde, which is richly carpeted with 
grass, as its name indicates, and while resting 
there, first enjoyed to the full this wondrous pano- 
rama of needle-pointed mountains, some icy, others 


admit to each other, we were at first somewhat) black and bare, with the Mer de Glace sweeping 
disappointed. That is, in its apparent height,)down between them at our feet, from the vast ice 
nothing else ; which I think, perhaps, I can under-| regions of Mont Blane, far above them; which, as 
stand. Being so much nearer to it than when we|its name also indicates, looks more like ocean 
first saw it from the Tete Noir, though the very| waves, suddenly frozen, than any thing else it can 
summit of the dome, still looked fair and lovely as|be compared to. Oh, here, more than in the Vale, 
then, yet below this, and around its breast, deep|—while sitting amid this sublime display of the 
depressions, projections and ledges, on the vast rocks|Creator’s works ; far-reaching savage grandeur all 





_ almost to the road, slipping and striking from point |of ice, appeared so marvellously distinct and sharp| around us, with matchless beauty too, if not the 
_ © point, and who was so injured as to be unable|cut,—though still ten or twelve miles off,—that|soft beauty of a vale; above, on either hand, these 
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on Blanc,” man has dared to climb ; but climb 
these dark defiant pinnacles, whereon even the 
winged and light-footed snow cannot long find rest, 
will man dare, never! Terrible forms are they, 
that had I not seen, I scarcely could have believed 
in; and while I gazed, I felt that I beheld, stand- 
ing before me, the towers of earth, that ‘forever 
were beyond man’s reach, or power to desecrate ; 

and it almost seemed to me, there could be no other 
such, so incomparable are they, with any other 

aks of even this stupendous range of mountains. 

Here, then, I thought, that higher on earth’s sur- 
face, I should never care to go. With all we had 
before witnessed, had I not seen almost the climax 
of her glories? And here my heart was satisfied— 
full—overpowered with “ mute thanks, and secret 
ecstacy,” which only could find vent in “ swelling 
tears.” It is probable some travellers would smile 
at, or pity the want of ambition, or the tameness 
of spirit, which they might think must give rise to 
such a remark as the above. But I never had 
much sympathy with the spirit or kind of ambi- 
tion, which probably induces many to make fear- 
fully hazardous Alpine expeditions, &c. It appear- 
ing to me, that even the lawful desire of seeing 
some of the most sublime of the Creator’s works, 
does not justify a reckless risk of life, or even of 
health. 
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(To be continued.) 














For “The Friend.” 

The following extract from a letter received 
from E. Yeates, dated York, Va., is thought suit- 
able for insertion in “ The Friend,” as showing the 
wide ficld for labour to benefit the poor liberated 
blacks, and the need for pecuniary aid. 

“T commenced teaching a class of adults and 
children, about 40; each evening since, 1 have 
been obliged to dismiss some children to make way 
for adults. Every night finds an increase of these, 
and this morning, more children than I could take 
in the day-school. 

“Dr. McClellan told me a soldier had asked 
permission to come, and if I would take him, he 
would give him a permit. In the evening four 
waggoners and the soldier came. I contributed 
ten dollars toward having the parlour fitted up as 
a school room, so as to admit the largest number ; 
now I look on in despair, because they are so 
crowded. How much we need a school and lecture 
room! For three nights past, the room, porch and 
steps have been crowded. Sixty human beings 
crowded into a room 21 feet by 14. Three hun- 
dred dollars would build us a room. Could you 












































































































































afraid to lose one move or word from the teacher, 
—how would it cheer you in your labours, for truly 


ward, as those who go forth to labour. 

“T look forward with dread, to the time when the 
weather will require the doors and windows to be 
shut. Cannot you appeal to the rich and benevo- 
lent for a school-room? What is done for them io 
this way cannot be taken from them, and I believe 
now is the time for labour. 


THE FRIEND. 


avwful b black pinnacles rending the sky, at our feet, /they made us tell how we got them, and often|be transmitted. In sinttian ell trade and 
those “ ice-falls,” those “ motionless torrents, silent made us tell stories to save a whipping.’ 
cataracts,”—did ‘I feel an o’erwhelming sense of 


teaching 130 children and adults to write. The 
blackboard is invaluable.” 





The British Post-Office. 


The Post-office Department of Government in 
this country is rightly regarded, not as a revenue- 
producing machine, but as a branch of the public 
service of which profit or revenue is an accident; 
rather than anend. The country virtually says 


‘* When among the cabins, last week, I found a| tages obtained are priceless. Punctuality 
the Mighty Power that “made them glorious.” |poor sick woman, whose son had spent two years/|the delivery of mails, by vessels subsidized 
More, perhaps, because I had already felt so much ;|in searching for her. 


et from the Vale, even the “ bald awful head of |solved to comfort her in her last years. 
“The slates have done good service, and are 


He brought her home, re-| Post-office, is specially notable. 


rature, the facilities are very great, and the 


seilles, (transmitted thence through France. 
by the British Channel from Calais to Dover,) digs 
tant nearly 13,000 miles, on the 22d of September 








11,000 miles, on the 19th; and from Hong Ki 

distant 10 5000 miles, on the 27th of September 
These mails were all due in London on the 13th 
of November, at midnight; and they arrived one 
| hour and ten minutes sore that time! 2, The 
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Here are y 
instances :—1. The arrival of the mails via = ns 


that it must have postal service both cheap and mails from the West Indies and Central Amerieay 
safe. If such service pays itself, good and well;| despatched from Southampton on the 17th at See 
if it does more, so much the better; but if, to make| tember, were delivered at the Danish Island of 


ficed, then it is not well at all. In 1839, the last| “¢ moment at which they were due—namely, 6 


it do more, the element of cheapness i is to be sacri-| Thomas, distant more than 4000 miles, at the pres 


year ‘of the old system, 82,471,000 letters passed|4- M. on the 2d of October. 


On the same voy 


these, 6,563,000 were franked—each endorsed by 
a member of Parliament or a peer, and so passing 
free. In 1862, 605,471,000 were circulated— 
none being franked. The clear revenue of the 
Post-office for last year was nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling, and it is increasing annually at 
the rate of between five and seven per cent.—a 
symptom of the healthy financial condition of the 
service. The ninth annual report of the Postmas- 
ter-General brings out many interesting statistics. 
While in four years previous to 1862 there was for 
three years an average rate of increase of four per 
cent.; and in 1861, of five per cent, last year it 
was only two percent. ‘In this fact,” says a pub- 
lic. writer, “ we see reflected, as in a hundred other 
mediums, the checks given to the activities of the 
country by the stoppage of the cotton supply ; and 
in this, as in other ways in which that calamity 
has been indicated as the national barometer, the 
remark excited is rather one of wonder that the 
effect has been so comparatively trifling.” 

The total gross revenue from the Post-office last 
year was more than $15,003,885. There are now 
14,776 receiving-houses, or pillar-boxes, as com- 
pared with 4500 in 1839, Seven thousand miles 
are traversed every day by the mails of the United 
Kingdom. 

A most important branch of the Post-office is 
that which deals with the transmission of money. 
The public, in spite of all remoustrances, persist 
in sending money and valuables in unregistered 
letters. Registration has been made compulsory 
for all letters passing through the London Post- 
office; and the system will be extended. ‘Trans- 
mission, with perfect safety, is easy. For small 
sums, postage stamps are exchangeable for money 





. witness the sight—eyes and ears all attention, as if|at the small charge of two-and-a-half per cent. ;| 


for sums a little larger, the money-order system, 
at 3d. for £2, 6d. for £5, and 1s. for a £10 order. 
A system of Post-office Savings Banks, recently 
established—a happy idea of Mr. Gladstone, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—is working wonders in| 
encouraging the labouring classes to lay by, in 
small sums, what will prove valuable in the rainy 
day. The depositor may take out his money in 
any part of the country in which he may happen 
to be at the time he requires it, without reference to 


“We find the field hands, just brought out of|the place where his account was originally opened. 
slavery, a8 much heathens as could be found in any | He has only to show to the postmaster his govern- 
land. In fact, as one of them said to me the other|ment receipt for the sum originally deposited, and 
day,— ~we warn’t let learn anything but our mas- |it is paid to him at once. 
ter’s work. It was a whipping to have a piece of} To conclude this notice of Post-office arrange- 
paper in our hand, with a letter on it.” Another|ments, I may refer to the fact that books of all 
en ene a said, ‘if we used any pee words nor common, kinds, photographs, patterns of goods, &Xc. ie all 










those who stay by the stuff, shall have their ‘ 


through the post-office of the United Kingdom. Of|#ge, the mails for Jamaica and Demerara, cons 


veyed in each case by a separate branch packety 
were delivered within a few minutes of the time'at 
which they were due; while the mails for parts of 
Central America, and for the Pacific, were delivers 
ed at Colon, on the eastern coast of the Isthmus 
of Panama, distant 5400 miles, thirty minutes after 
time, the packet having been detained at sea that 
precise time by Her Majesty’s ship Orlando ; and 
the mails for Chili, having been conveyed, with 
others, across the Isthmus of Panama, were deliy- 
ered at Valparaiso, distant nearly 9000 miles from 


Southampton, two hours before the appointed time, — 


a 


For “The Friend” 
Meteors. 


On Second-day evening, the 10th inst., our at- 


tention being accidentally drawn to a shooting 
star, we counted between 8.30 and 9.30 P. M., up- 
wards of fifty meteors, of different apparent degrees 
of brilliancy. The greater part of them became 
visible near the constellation of cassiopea, and 
passed of in a direction nearly south-west. A few 
however, seemed to proceed east of south, but all 
became visible near the same part of the heavens, 

On the 11th there were many observed also, but 


not nearly so numerous as on the preceding a 
Chester county, Pa. 


Dr. Livingstone’ 8 African Bxpedition. 
The London Zimes publishes the following ex- 


tract of a letter from Dr. Livingstone, dated River: 


Shire, Second mo. 20, 1863, giving the latest news 
of his expedition :— 

Of late, affairs have taken an entirely new phase, 
or rather we have had our eyes opened to see that 
the old system, which has kept this region shut uP 
from all good influence, is still in operation, an 
quite capable of rendering all our labour of no 
avail. ‘I'he slave-hunting system has come across 
our path, and has nearly quite depopulated the 
valley of the Lower Shire. 
that certain slave dealers came across Dr. Kirk’s 
path, from Tette to this river—instigated one tribe 


against another, and were paid in captives, some of — 


whom we liberated. The captives who escaped us 
are separated at Tette, the men retained and the 
women and children sent up the Zambesi to buy 
ivory. A panic seized the population of a large 
district above the Cataracts. They fled to the 
Shire, leaving their fine gardens and grain behind 
them—a drought and famine followed—thousands 
perished, and still die off daily. 

We counted thirty-two dead bodies floating down 
as we steamed up, and these are nothing to those 
who perish in the villages and lie unburied, of 


You may have heard ~ 


last ; from Calcutta, distant 8000 miles, on the 10th 
of October ; from Shanghae, distant upwards @f 


Late s 
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that by at night or are devoured by| A large proportion of the inhabitants of the|they adhere; stirri the ions of the 
oo rs. Well, farther down the river, in the| United States is connected with sonie one of the sivas qeagialinestiel beasts fhe the sovaliing 
country around Mount Clarendon, a balf-caste | different religious denominations, and if we turn to|cruelties of the bloody contest; or 
marauder, called Marianno, has devastated and | the accounts published of the conventions, synods, |forth their hands and suplicate the Father of mer- 
ulated with, it is said, about a thousand |&c., held by these different denominations within|cies to prosper the arms of those they abet, and 
armed slaves; and where last year we could pur-|a few years of the secession of the Slave States,|pour defeat and disaster on the men who are op- 
chase any amount of fresh provisions and cotton at|we will find that they claim for their respective|posed to them. The one party, when victory has 
the cheapest rate—Captain Wilson, of H. M. S.|sections of the professing church, that it contained |crowned its murderous struggles, appoints a day 
Gorgon, thought that a hundred tons of cotton large numbers, both North and South, of real,|for thanksgiving and praise to the high and holy 
gould be collected from that valley and the hills|converted christians. Certainly we must infer| One, for having been permitted to strike down its 
adjacent—we saw not a single village, only here |from their language, that they so esteemed them-|hated foes; while the other selects another day for 
and there a few miserable wretches striving to keep |selves, and accorded the same estimation to each|humiliation and prayer, with the hope that the 
soul and body together by fishing and collecting|other. It appears to have been the rejoicing of|same omniscient Being will cause the tide of tri- 
the seeds of grasses. Our labour is very much in-|each, to believe its members, however located, ser-|umph to turn, and success again to attend upon its 
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creased by this depopulation, inasmuch as we must 
go at least three hundred miles for all the food our 
native labourers require. 

Another man, called Belshore, made slave forays 
west of the Shire; and so does another, named 
Mello; and another, called Jose St. Aona, higher 
up the Zambesi, and several parties of slave hun- 
ters are out south of Senna—any one with a few 

and slaves may do the same. No notice is 
taken of it by the authorities till the culprit is rich 
enough to stand a squeeze. He may then be im- 
prisoned. It would be uncharitable to say that 
there is any mulcting, but he is released and at 
liberty, after a short confinement, to begin again. 
This Marianno was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment for rebellion and at least forty murders, 
came back and was received as a guest of the 
Governor of Quillimane till he “ran away,” and 
his excellency ran after him, but, of course, could 
notcatch him. This system has been going on for 
a long time, but we did not become aware of it 


ved the same Master, and were united in the same 
religious communion. But while professing to be 
drawn into one body by the love of Christ, and 
acknowledging the badge which he left of true 
discipleship, “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one for another;” 
they yet admitted, and perhaps all of them incul- 
cated, that war, under certain circumstances, is 
lawful between these disciples, and that it is their 
duty to participate in its dreadful spirit and scenes, 
whenever, in their judgment, those justifying cir- 
cumstances are existing. 

When the intrigues of unprincipled politicians 
and the machinations of wicked and unreasonable 
men inaugurated the rebellion, and divided the 
country into two hostile sections, this doctrine of 
the lawfulness of war, for christians, under justi- 
fying circumstances, came to be applied by both 
portions of the members of the respective religious 
societies which adhered to the different govern- 
ments claiming their allegiance. The plain in- 


from actual observation till lately, because the/junctions in the New Testament, the gentle, unof- 


slaying which went on under the name of “ French 
Free Emigration” was supplied by forays in the 
countries North and Northwest of Quillimane. 

You are probably not fully aware of what Lord 
Palmerston has done by his policy on the West 
Coast. Mr. Wilson, an American missionary, who 
has written the best book I have seen on the West 
Coast, says that, had it not been for his policy, 
Africa as yet had scarcely been accessible to mis- 
sionary labour. By means of, the security which 
our squadron imparted, over twenty missions have 
been established, twenty dialects reduced to writ- 
ing, and 12,000 communicants have been received 
by the different churches. Education is imparted 
to thousands of the young, and good influences are 
spreading inland. Lawful commerce has been 
increased from £20,000 annually to between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000, and more tonnage is 
employed in carrying it than ever was engaged in 
the slave trade, even in its palmiest days. 


fending, pacific course to be pursued by christians, 
being set aside by both, as inapplicable or not 
binding, and there being no umpire to decide the 
right and the wrong between them, each party 
proclaims the justice of the cause in which it has 
embarked ; claims that the objects for which the 
war is carried on by it, justifies its initiation and 
prosecution, dnd appeals to the Almighty to sup- 
port and crown it with success. 


As we have said, before the war began, each. 


portion of the respective religious denominations 
professed to esteem their fellow members, whether 
in the North or the South, as disciples of the meek, 
patient, long-suffering, loving Saviour of the world, 
who expressly forbad those who would be his fol- 
lowers, from indulging in the spirit, or acting upon 
the principle which requires an eye for an eye, or a 
tooth for a tooth; who charged them never to hate 
their enemies, or seek to do them any evil, and 
under no circumstances to avenge themselves. But 


—=_—=_—=£__—X«——S—S!""= | now, the war between them and the influence of its 
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The truth of the common proverb, that “ none 
are so blind as those who will not see,’’ applies to 
those nominal believers in the christian religion, 
Who, with free access to the holy scriptures, and 
the history of nations since, the advent of Christ, 
persist in the effort to persuade themselves and 
others that war is compatible with his spirit, 
and consistent with the exhortations and injunc- 





spirit, has changed all this, and each party, unable 


—|to deny that, with its wholesale murders and wide- 


spread devastation and distress, the conflict is a 


——/great scourge to the whole community, strives to 


|escape the deserved reproach and disgrace of hav- 
\ing brought it on, by labouring to fasten upon the 
jother, the wickedness and the crime which are 
causing the loud wail of woe to go up from all the 
land. Conventions, synods and other religious 
bodies, convened within the respective sections, 
hold out these views, according to the forms con- 
sidered appropriate by each, and profess to believe 





tions he:has left upon record for man’s observance|that war is to be ‘endured only for attaining the 


and guidance. 


This voluntary blindness does not|end each has in view; those ends being absolutely 


Telease from responsibility for the consequences re-|irreconcilable with each other. 


tulting from it; for if men persevere in closing 


Within the respective sections also, those claim- 


banners. 

Such is a slight sketch of the sad spectacle now 
presented to the world by the highly professin, 
christian people in this land of boasted light ol 
liberty. ft ia humiliating to observe that the vin- 
dication and glorification of war, is not the work 
of those only on either side who make no preten- 
sions to be religious men; but of the leaders of the 
church-going people, the masters in Israel. They 
claim to be the servants of Him who, in unutter- 
able love to man, came to do him good in body 
and spirit, to give himself a ransom for his soul, 
and to save him from sin; and while teaching that 
christians may fight with and murder each other, 
they profess to deliver the counsels of this blessed 
Lamb Immaculate, attempting to reconcile their 
course and the evils of war with the religion incul- 
cated by Him, by the alleged blindness, perfidy and 
obstinacy of their fellow professors enlisted under 
the opposing flag. Are not these conflicting claims 
to the character of consistent christians, like parting 
the garments, and casting lots for the vesture of 
Christ? while, if we may credit the testimony each 
party gives of the other, He and his religion is 
crucified among them. 

Can it be that this blindness to the impossibility 
of reconciling war and pure christianity, is other 
than wilful? How can any read the New Testa- 
ment, and exalt it as a rule of faith and practice, 
and not perceive that its whole spirit, its plain and 
emphatic teaching are against the lusts from which 
war originates, the spirit inseparable from carry- 
ing it on, and all the fruits legitimately springing 
from it? How can we acknowledge it to be the 
will of the Almighty, that Christ’s kingdom should 
be extended over the earth, and that when thus es- 
tablished it will necessarily root out all war and 
fighting, and yet urge upon christians to reject his 
meek and loving spirit, and go forth to slay their 
fellow believers, and spread havoc and misery 
among those with whom they have been wont to 
unite in the same form of worship? How can any 
christian who has known what it is to wear the 
yoke of Christ, doubt that that blessed — 
has long been set up, and is gradually extending; 
and that the true subjects of the Redeemer, those 
over whom he sways his righteous sceptre, are 
brought within its sacred precincts, where nothing 
can burt or destroy, and they can learn war. no 
more ? 

Is it to be wondered at, that men of the world, 
men who make no pretension to submission to the 
restraints of religion, when they see these things, 
these gross inconsistencies in the professed believers 
in the christian religion, when they hear the serip- 
tures extolled as the only certain rule of life and 
Gonversation, and are nevertheless told there is 
nothing in the gospel that prevents christians from 
fighting with and killing each other, should con- 


their eyes in order to exclude the light of the sun,|ing to be the ambassadors of Christ—the Prince ofjclude, either that the whole system revealed in the 
y have themselves only to blame, if, with those| Peace—mount the pulpit, and declaim upon the|New Testament, is a cunningly devised fable, in- 
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submit to be led by them, they fall into a 


real or assumed wrongs which they charge the op- 
posing party with having inflicted on that to which 


tended to impose upon the ignorant; or that its 
most striking principles, its imperative command 
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whenever it is believed that circumstances demand 
it? and therefore, that they can exercise no reliable 
restraint over the passions when strong temptation 
or provocation their gratification. But an 
awful responsibility rests upon those—whoever they 
may be—who despise and disregard the commands 
of Christ, and teach men so; thus contending 
+ ose! him and the extension of bis government, 
while they profess to be believers in his name; and 
retarding the coming of that glorious gospel day, 
when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—News from England to the 7th inst. The 

Confederate loan was selling at a discount of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. The London Times, 
in its remarks on the depreciation, says, “If the battle 
at Gettysburg had been won by the confederates, the 
loan which a few days previously was largely buy- 
ing at a premium, would probably have experienced a 
rise nearly as great as the fall now witnessed. There 
Was every symptom that the result would have led to 
the establishment of the Confederate power in Washing- 
ton, and a prompt adhesion from New York and Penn- 
sylvania.” The Liverpool cotton market was nearly 
unchanged. Stock in port, 307,000 bales, including 
45,000 American. Breadstuffs, quiet and steady. Con- 
sols 93. Polish affairs present no new features. The 
Russians had been defeated by the insurgents at Slelan, 
Palatinate of Plock. It is generally agreed, that instead 
of a collective note to Russia, the cabinets of each of the 
three great Powers will forward separate notes to St. 
Petersburg, which notes shall be identical in idea. Eng- 
land opposed a collective note, but it is asserted, her op- 
position in no way affects the existing understanding 
between the three Powers—it merely keeps the negotia- 
tions separate. It is stated that Austria declines going 
beyond diplomatic action. It is officially announced 
that the Emperor of Austria, in an autograph letter of 
the 3ist ult., has invited all the sovereigns of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and representatives of Free Cities, 
to personally meet in assembly and discuss the question 
of re-organization of the German Confederation, suitable 
to the requirements of the age. The Emperor proposed 
Frankfort as the place, and the 16th of the present 
month as the time of meeting. The German question 
was discussed at the late meeting of the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia. At the close of the 
last financial year, (3d month 31st laet,) the British na- 
tional debt consisted of £783,336,739 funded debt, and 
£16,495,400 unfunded, making in all £799,832,139. 
Enormously as the debt of the United States has in- 
creased within the last two years, it is still not one-third 
as large as that of Great Britain. According to a Par- 
liamentary return just published, there were 52,305,938 
sovereigns and 13,396,192 half sovereigns coined during 
the year 1862, their value being £59,004,039 3s. ld. 
There were no crowns or half crowns coined during the 
last ten years, but there have been coined 594,000 florins 
and 954,360 shillings, and of other silver coins as much 
as £3,542,660 worth, the real cost or value of the metal 
being stated to be £3,443,745 18s. 5d. The prospect of 
the French harvest is so good that there is a probability 
wheat may be exported from France, rather than a neces- 
sity for its importation. The new wheat is of excellent 
quality. 
* Unitep Stares.—TZhe Army of the Potomac.—At the 
latest dates, all was quiet in General Meade’s army. The 
old regiments are filling up at the rate of a thousand 
men or upwards per day, from the drafted men or their 
substitutes. Reports which seem to be reliable, repre- 
sent that Gen. Lee is actively organizing his forces for 
another movement. The rebel authorities were making 
every possible exertion to strengthen his army prepara- 
tory to another conflict. 

The Attack of Charleston.—Numerous additional bat- 
teries are said to have been built by the rebels on James 
Island. Large reinforcements have been sent to Gen. 
Beauregard, so that the rebel army gathered for the de- 
fence of Charleston may probably number 50,000 men. 
Reinforcements to the Union troops, to the number of 
7,000 men, arrived during the previous week. More than 
6,000 of Gen. Gilmore's troops are coloured men, who 
are said to be much less affected by the diseases of the 
climate, than are the white soldiers from the North. At 
the latest dates, the work of constructing batteries to 
operate on the rebel fortifications, was still in progress. 
Sowe of these will be mounted by the largest guns eve 


a ; Coun e tance from Fort Sumter | finton 





and its solemn exhortations, may be set at naught/|is about 1900 yards. The rebels still express confidence 
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that Charleston cannot be taken even if Fort Sumter 
should be rendered untenable. 

The South- West.—Military operations in this quarter 
appear to be suspended for the present. The movement 
against Mobile has been postponed on account of the 
great heat of the summer. Gen. Grant is organizing 
regiments of coloured troops at Vicksburg, and has quite 
a number in the process of formation. The supply of 
cotton in Louisiana is pretty large, and was coming into 
New Orleans in considerable quantities. The supply of 
sugar was ample at 8 cts. per pound. Arrangements 
were in progress to establish a national bank, under the 
auspices of the controller of the currency. The Union 
sentiment in Louisiana is reported to be growing rapidly, 
under the conviction that the rebellion has proved a 
failure. A large portion of Mississippi has been com- 
pletely subjugated, and the inhabitants seem willing to 
obey the laws. Several wealthy pianters have asked 
permission to employ their own negroes, and resume 
planting. It is supposed that there are still 25,000 rebel 
troops in Arkansas and Louisiana, under the command 
of Generals Price, Kirby Smith and others. They are 
poorly supplied with artillery, and are, it is stated, in a 
discouraged condition, all communication with the rebel 
government having been severed by the opening of the 
Mississippi. ~ 

The Indian War.—A despatch from Gen. Pope states, 
that Indian hostilities, east of the Missouri, may be con- 
sidered at an end. The forces under Gen. Sibley had 
routed the Sioux in three engagements, and finally driven 
them across the Missouri river. 

New York.—Mortality last week 859. The municipal 
Government, consisting of the Boards of Councilmen and 
Aldermen, have unanimously passed an ordinance appro- 
priating three millions of dollars for the purpose of 
purchasing exemptions for poor drafted men. One of 
the provisions of the bill is, that all firemen shall be paid 
for from this fund if they desire it. The draft was to 
begin on the 19th inst. Governor Seymour has prepared 
& proclamation, warning all citizens against any disor- 
derly conduct when the draft is made in New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 617. Under five 
years of age, 327. Of cholera infantum, 137, of conges- 
tion of the brain, 28, coup de soliel, 46. Some of this 
excessive mortality is attributable to the great heat, as 
may be seen by the number of deaths from sun stroke 
and congestion of the brain. There were 32 interments 
of soldiers. During the past week, 262 soldiers were 
returned to duty from the army hospitals in this city, 28 
were discharged, and 41 died ; the number remaining in 
the hospitals was 9,259. 

Southern Items.—Within the past week, very little in- 
telligence from the South has appeared in the news- 
papers. It is reported that the rebels have determined 
to put 100,090 coloured soldiers in the field under white 
officers, the men to be free when the war is ended. The 
Richmond Enquirer strongly denounces the action of the 
North Carolina Unionists in the steps they are taking 
for sending a delegation to Washington. The rebels in 
Mississippi are burning the cotton belonging to the Con- 
federate government, in obedience to orders from Rich- 
mond. This cotton, which was purchased by the rebel 
government, and is under the charge of agents, is part 
of that which is pledged for the redemption of the rebel 
loan in Europe. The private owners, it is stated, do not 
burn their cotton unless under compulsion. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 17th inst. Mew York.—The money market easy 
at five per cent. on call, and borrowers few even at that 
rate. Foreign exchange, 1384. American gold 25} per 
cent. premium. Specie in the city banks, $32,874,513. 
Balance in the Sub-Treasury, $25,376,663. United States 
six per cents, 1881, 1053. United States 7-30, 106}. 
Middling uplands cotton 67. Superfine State flour $3.90 
a $4.50. Extra Michigan, Indiana, &c., $4.30 a $4.95. 
Baltimore flour, $5.40 a $6.20. Chicago spring wheat, 
90 a $1.10. Amber Iowa, $1.19 a $1.25. Winter red 
western, $1.15 a $1.25. Rye, 85a 90 cts. Oats, 60a 
62 cts. Corn, 664 a 68 cts. for shipping qualities. 
Philadelphia —Fair and prime old red wheat, $1.35 a 
$1.38. New wheat, $1.20 a $1.35; White, $1.45 a $1.60. 
Old rye, $1.05; new, 92 a 94 cts. Prime yellow corn, 
80 cts.; western, 77 cts. Old oats, 70 cts.; new, 53 a 55 
cts. The cattle market very dull and depressed, the 
range of prices being from 6 to 10}. Baltimore.—Super- 
fine flour, $5.75 a $5.87. New red wheat, $1.40 a $1.45; 
white, $1.80 a $1.95. White corn, 86 a 87 cts. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Gilbert Macomber, Mass., per J. Buf- 
vols. 33, 34, and 35. 






TEACHER WANTED. | 


A Male Teacher for a first class school for 
Woodbury, New Jersey, one competent to teach 
Latin and French languages preferred. 

Address, Davin J. Grise 
C. P. Sroxzs. 
Woodbury, N. J., 8th mo., 1863. : Pa 
F 


CIRCULAR. yi 
Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propose _ 
re-opening their school on the first of Ninth month next 
under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for the tuition, 
Friends’ children and others who conform to the regy 
tions of the school. The same pleasant and h 
situation, adjoining and communicating with the 
ing-house premises on Germantown Avenue, upon 
this school was opened in 1858, is still occupied. Th 
course of study will embrace the usual branches of @ 
good English education. ey 
ian ‘ TERMS FOR TUITION : a 
rom $10 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the age of the pupils and the branches taught. 4 
and French, extra. Ce 
Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, or 
to any of the following members of the School Com — 
mittee, viz: Alfred Cope, Lloyd Mifflin, Ezra Comfor, 
John S. Haines, Samuel Morris, George Jones, Elliston q 
eH 
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P. Morris. 
N. B. Access may be had by the scholars to a valuable 
Library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. rg 

Eighth month, 1863. i 

EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED |“ 
PERSONS. 7 

Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for the 





Men’s and Women’s schools. ; 4 aa. 
Application may be made to > a 
Joun CO. ALLEN, No. 321 N. Front, or 335 8. Fifth sh. 
Isaac Moraan, Jr., 622 Noble street; or ay 
Samve. ALLEN, 524 Pine street. 4 





“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF OO 
LOURED ORPHANS,” at West Philadelphia, are _ 
ous of obtaining a person as Matron to fill the placegf 
Martha Hillman, who has occupied that position : 
number of years, and who now wishes to be released.” ~ 

A Friend who has a husband engaged in bu Ri 
the city, they would not object to. oe 

The “Shelter,” is situated on the Haverford Road, 
posite the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and bab 
a short walk from the Depot of the Market street Pas 
senger Railway. Early application may be made to ~~ 

Exizaneta ©. Nort, 722 Buttonwood St., Philada ) 

Desorau M. Wittiamson, 1024 Arch St., do. ae 

Carotine W. Capsury, corner of Harvey and Greea © 

Sts., Germantown. Or, % 

Mary Woop, 524 South Second St., Philada. 

Philada. Eighth mo. 10th, 1863. /_ 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPS! 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wor 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 0® 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. fe 
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Diep, at the residence of his father, near Winchestet 
Va., on Sixth month 11th, 1863, of typhoid fever, A. He 
GrirritH, Jr., in the 21st year of his age. Althougi 
labouring under almost constant delirium during his il 
ness, so as to preclude opportunities of serious con 
tion on religious themes, yet it is believed he had @ 
of his situation, and was earnestly desirous of a 
preparation for the final change which awaited him. 01 
being queried with if he knew how ill he was, he 
“ Yes,”"—if he was afraid to die, he said “ No,” | 
further interrogatories he was unable to give connect 
and relative replies. He was a young man of goo 
morals, religious sensibility, and amiable dispositt 
and gave promise of much usefulness in civil and ®t 
gious society; and in his own family circle his loss@ 
very great. rt” 
, on the 17th of Sixth month, 1863, at the 
dence of her son, Joseph K. Lippincott, after a short 
ness, KeTurak, relic of Joseph K. Lippincott, in the 6% 
year of her age. A member of Haddonfield 
Meeting. 

—, on the 6th of Sixth month, 1863, § 
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RakEsTRAW, in the 75th year of her age, a memb 
overseer of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
delphia, for the Northern District. : 
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